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For the Advocate and Guardian. 
SHADOWS. 
BY KATE CAMERON, 


THE summer days are bright and long 
The air is sweet with scent and song; 
And Nature’s voice, and Nature’s smile, 
From grief and care our thoughts beguile. 
What though unnumbered thousands lie 
~ On battle-plains ’neath Southern sky? 
Those silent martyrs cannot speak ;— 
‘Why should their image blanch our cheek? 
Ah! selfish heart and effort vain, 
To cast aside another’s pain! 
Those buried heroes are our own, 
Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone; 
For us they bled—for us they died, 
To us their names are sanctified ; 
And ne’er again will summer day 
Seem bright as ere they went away : 
ae ia ‘Darker and drearier the night, 
_ 2 2° The stars will shine with dimmer light; 
For hoping, trusting as we will, 
Those Southern graves will haunt us still, 
” ‘But shorter, daily, grows the chain; ~ 
‘We s00n shall know the last of pain— 
The weary march, the fearful strife, 
_ The wasting war of human life; 
Anéd sweet will be our calm repose, 
Unstirred by fears, unharmed by foes; 
Then heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
We'll meet in the blest spirit-land, 
God grant us faith, and lead us on, 
Until the promised rest is won ; 
And when we reach that cloudless shore, 
We'll doubt His perfect love no more, 
But clearly see what now is dim, 
That sorrow draws us nearer Him, _ 
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‘MARTHA”—NOT OF BETHANY, . 


My friend was not: named for Martha of 
Bethany, but I have been always reminded of 
the one of old times who was ‘‘ cumbered about 
much serving,” whenever - Thavé sojourned at 
hier house. © Such a ‘nice, orderly, home-like 
= place it is, with no ‘threads of disor der hanging 


» 
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here and there—no repellent sights or unsa- 
vory smells anywhere. So I thought, with 
much self-congratulation, the first week of my 
stay, yet wondering a little why our thrifty 
hostess was so much absent from the pleasant 
apartments and most congenial employments 
of the household. 


A reason developed itself presently—the 
family purse was neither large nor full, though 
there were broad acres and grand forests, and 
a lovely home to make a sort of illusion. 


There was a great. drawback to prosperity 
somewhere, and the burden of providing main- 
tenance and comfort fell heavily on two or 
three members of the family: Our Martha 
was one of these—it was in nowise her fault 
that health had failed here, and economy there, 
and that. pecuniary loss had fallen in a third 
place, and at a most inconvenient time. But 
these things were facts to be met, endured and 
cured as far as possible. As I said, Martha 


had to bear a large share of the burden and the 


toil. She could not afford to keep a domestic: 
though there were men in the field, children 
in the school-room, an invalid in the nursery, 
and guests in the parlor. 


all brought into requisition for the daily neces- 
sities of such a lot; but with these tee “ was 


times, in some aaanente thing. 


I chanced, one forenoon, to 7 ki ts 


door—it was the month of roses, and ‘a beauti-. 
ful climber had been trained over the old-fash- 
ioned stoop, among the grape vines. So charm- 
ingly this sweet country freshness made every- 
thing look, 1 thought for a moment, that in 
sucha place labor must be papniterlt of its 
harshness, and life could hardly fail to be full 
of repose. With a friend’s privilege, I went. 
in to chat an, hour’ with Martha, while ‘she 
kept busy with domestic work. A visitor was 


a day of respite could hardly creep into your 


. Early hours and late © 
hours, tact and patience:and good nature were 
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the antipodes of what her hands found to do- 
This morning, however, there seemed to be a 
shadow on her cheerful face—a worn, weary 
look, as if the spirit as well as the over-tasked 
body, were tired. 

“ How beautiful it is here!” I could not 
help exclaiming: “if you could only drop these 
kitchen things and take a run with me over . 
the meadows!” 

“Tf I only could,” said Martha, with a Re 
sort of smile; ‘‘ when I came here to live: many - 
pears ago, I thought how sweet it would be | fs 5 


der, for : a ‘summer Pee Cae has - 
never come; I have had little time for any- 
thing but eer “i 

“T know, nanehe: ” anid L “Uthat you. in-. 
dulge in no recreations, and I do not see how 


life; but with all. your economy of time and 
skill, I cannot understand how you accomplish 
uaadiyaugl do it so thoroughly. And then — 
you are 80 cheerful and companionable withal, 
you must possess faculty, as “Mrs. Stowe calls. 
it, in a remarkable, ier is Bape some talent - £ 


eee iad 
comfort I find in r 
fortable. — 


no hindrance, (indeed I tried iny best to be of. “or by he 
some practical use,) she had the happy. knack xs 
of doing 4 dozen things in a marvelously short | 
time, and of talking tlie while of subjects at | 


ff 
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any good things her youth 
counted upon; and life may be an entire fail- 
ure in what she most desired and hoped for, 
yet if she is true and brave in herself, she can 
make a good life with poor surroundings, and 
one that pays well in the end. If the best 
things fail, why she must take the next best, or 
the next, and not be conquered by any ordi- 
nary discomforts. My life is full of toil and 
weariness, and trial; but Ido not count any 
life less full of joy than the average of women’s 
lives. I look for pleasant things all along the 
way, and keep a sharp eye for anything that 
may be turned to an enjoyment. That little 
rose is a beauty and a comfort in its way; and 
then it isasort of satisfaction to be able to 
save the materials of this life well. 


“But L., I do feel at times as if 1 were made 


appointed of m 


for some better use, and do long for other | 


things than serving tables. This morning I 
went down cellar after potatoes for dinner; 
they were ina dark, close barrel, with only the 
fact of summer out of doors to remind them of 
life, and growth, and light, yet even there they 
had begun to sprout. I took out one with two 
pale shoots a foot and a half long, that were 
reaching up through the darkness to a sunbeam 
over a crevice. I thought, L., how everything 
in its season wants to shoot upward to the 
sunghine, and put on its new growth and beau- 
ty, and use. It made me think of myself—but 


you must remember I only sing in this strain ~ 
when I am tired—half sick, as I am to-day— « 


how I am like a poor, homely, useful potato, 
longing in the uncongenial restrictions of my 
place to stretch upward into God’s beautiful | 
sunshine, and see if I couldn’t put on a leaf 
and a flower.” 


“You shall not call yourself a potato,” I 


answéred hastily: “I have much respect for 
the vegetable, but it is no simile for my friend ; 
rather name for yourself some ‘perennial, up- | 
right plant, whose Jeaf never withers, and | 
which bears the sweet “blossom and ripe fruit - 
at the same time. “I-wish, Martha, you could 
be ‘transplanted, and’ we would! see what the 
flowershould become.” ’ 


“& do not wish to be tr a Han ps answer-_ 


ed Martha, “TI desire only the chance to ‘grow 


as T might in this soil. I like my field well 
enough, but for the unnatural croppings and 
over-runnings ae will not allow a flower ‘to 
thrive.” , 

“That'is ne T want sive Ruts plant Avene: 
set in a sheltered place,” I replied, “so no 


rude feet should trample it, and kindly culture 


should make it grow ‘tall and broad.” 


“Do you know, be said Martha, ‘ thats toe 
much care is not good for some natures; they: 
stretch up tall and proud, but they loss their 
most valuable properties by over-growth, The 
lone violet of our pastures is exquisitely sweet 


on its own hill- side; transferred. to the garden, . 


it becomes rank and elegant, but the sweetness 
is all gone. Ido not compare myself to a vio- 
let, but really I think the hill-side is better for 
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me, if the rough feet could be kept from tram- 
pling over the pasture.” 


Martha, do tell me, please, how in so much 
toil—real slavish work, it seems to me—you 
keep so happy and cheerful, and retain so much 
that is fresh and strong in spirit.” 


‘tit may be too much for nerve and muscle, 
but the heart does not get tired of doing for 
love’s sake, 
willing heart and ready hand, burdens of de- 
mand with which love has nothing to do; and 
that makes the hardship. Nevertheless, this 
is hard to be borne, and ordinarily, what one 
must doWone can do. 


“how far can you carry it, pray?” 


in the morning with a pretty clear view of the 
day’s work before me; 
be sure, but there is no escape; there are just 
50 many to be fed, minded, soothed and enter- 
tained, besides the Senstoral: and unlooked-for 


this pressure by toil is so severe, that I have 
scarcely time ‘to pray. A few words in the 
,| morning and a few moments alone at Sent 


‘RIGHTS OF sua 
‘inquire, if you, with your capacities for better | talk not of the property of the plan 
things, have a moral right to use yourself in’ | *° right acknowledge Pp 


ela nn 
food and clothing, or 
instructions. aa Bee hae 

“T am glad ‘Christ was tired and t 
sat on Jacob’s well. I am glad He Hess 
human Jabor meant, both for sympathy with 
us poor toilers, and for that His toil made use- 
ful labor ges honorable, _ ae and” 
good. ee 

“ About the moral right to Da. one por- ee 
tion of our being until the other part is drain- — 
ed and shrivelled, I answer promptly, no ; but 
when circumstances, outside of our own judg- — 
ment and will, hold us in their grasp, we have 
only to make the best of the situation, and in 
so doing, make the best we can of ourselves.” 4 

“The best we can of ourselves! ” thought I 
as I went to my room while Martha Jaid in 
order the family dinner. Truly, I have learn- — | 
ed of my friend to-day more of ‘self-training ~ oa 
than the books ever taught me. 

Here is a being rich in her own nature 
with God’s choice gilts, bound to a life of man- frit 
ual toil, yeb never in the humblest service € 
stooping below. the dignity of intelligent and — fs) 
refined womanhood; working more constantly re 
than a slave is required: to do, without mur-. 
muring, ¥ while the love in her heart, the duty 
in her hand, and God overhead are her com- 
fort, her strength, and her aspiration. 

She complains of a starved and hungry soul, 
but to those favored with her ‘soul’s commun- 
ion, she shews a fullness which a life: ofleisure — 
never develops; a kind of fallness made more ~ 
complete by the mee of toil. 
of prompt and Seas 


“Let us drop the figure,” said I; ‘now 


“Love’s work is never slavish,” said Martha, 


There are too often laid upon a 


“ Ah, that is your philosophy, then,” I said, 


‘CA great way, really,’ said Martha, “I rise 


it looks formidable, to 


incidents. A heart-felt prayer, if it is ever so 
brief and hurried, is a great Help just at that 
point. Then I set my wits at work to contrive 
the most expeditious way to dispose of the 
day’s business, and by dint of head study, and 
discipline, and manual industry, it is accom- 
plished by bed-time. For the comfort part, I 
think as little as possible of what might have 
been, and what should be ; so with love in my 
heart, ana duty in my hand, and God over- 
head, I reckon myself to be happy indeed. 
“The worst of-this process is—not speaking of 
the premature old age it brings—it leaves but 
little opportunity for the soul to grow in the 
direction of its higher nature. I read just. 
enough to make me thirsty for the eup of 
knowledge'a little beyond my reach—scarcely 
i} enough to keep pace with my children ‘in mat~’ 
ters of literary and common information. That 
is mot:quite the worst; there are seasons when 


are/all I can command.” 
“Buty Martha,” said J, “I ‘am Bispncedl iis ‘eg 


: | the feelings of our common fur 
this Sam even for husband and_ ‘children, are appeal made’ to'the 


and friends? Obrist.reproyed the other. Mar- | sentence is the same'that cit 
tha for over carefulness when He was Himself ' 
the subject’of her carp”) 4 6) | adi 
_ “] always believed,” said my friend, ‘that | 
Jesus felt very kindly to poor Martha.’ I dare! 
say she was the house-keeper, and feltia ten- | 2 ™ 
der ambition that the dear Lord should be: ‘well | and 

served in her house. Perhaps she was a little - des 

oyer-nice—may be a little fretful with her cares, 
while Mary sat at J esus’ feet: very likely she 
would have b een Chee to sit, there herself 
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BABY LOOKING OUT FOR ME. 


Two litile busy hands patting on the window, 
Two laughing blue eyes looking out at me; 

Two rosy red cheeks dented with a dimple; 
Mother-bird is coming ; baby, do you see ? 


Down by the lilac-bush, something white and azure 
Saw I in the window as I passed the tree ; 

Well I knew the apron and the shoulder-knots of ribbon, 
All belonged to baby looking out for me. 


Talking low and tenderly 
To myself as mothers will, 
Spake I softly, ‘God in Heaven, 
Keep my darling free from ill. 
Worldly gear and worldly honors” 
Ask I not for her from thee ; 
But from want and sin and sorrow, 
Keep her eyer pure and free.” 


sd * w x * * 


Two little waxen hands, 
Folded soft and silently; 
Two little curtained eyes 
Looking out no more for me; 
Two little snowy cheeks, 
Dimple-dented nevermore ; 
Two little trodden shoes, 
That will never touch the floor; 
Shoulder-ribbon softly twisted, 
Apron folded clean and white ; 
These are left me—and these only 
Of the childly presence bright. 
Thus He sent an answer to my earnest praying; 
Thus. He keeps my darling free from earthly stain; 
Thus He folds the pet lamb safe from earthly straying; 
But I miss her sadly by the window pane, 
Till I look above it; then with purer vision, 
Sad, I weep no longer the lilac-bush to pass, 
For I see her an angel, pure and white, and sinless, 
Walking with the harpers, by the sea of glass. 


Two little snowy wings 
Softly flutter to and fro, 
Two tiny childish hands 
Beckon still to mie below ; 
Two tender angel eyes 
Watch me ever earnestly 
Through the loop-holes of the stars; 
. Baby’s looking out for me. 


rr a 
¥or the Advocate and Guardian, 
BEYOND THE LINES. 


Tuar insatiable bird of prey, that vulture of 
war, which had dwelt so long on foreign shores, 
that our American eyes had forgotten in what 
shape it dwelt, what plumage it wore, and of 
what passions it was possessed, swept west- 
ward at last, and rested its wings upon our free 
and rocky shores. We have beheld it shud- 
‘déringly, and fain would we have closed our 
‘eyes at times, seeking to forget its presence, 
but, alas! we could not. 

But though the bird hath stooped over forms 
we have loved, and those forms are no longer 
seen, though its blood-reeking talons are well- 
known to us by the drops from our own hearts, 
in which the prey hath been embalmed, it is 
not here as by the Southern hearthstone. Oh, 
no! We gaze awhile in tears, it is true, but 
only to smile through them again, as we thus 


behold the salvation of our land—and s0 life | 
goes on—in hope, goes on. Alas! the misery © 


of life’s onward move when hope is not with 
it, Yet such, just such is the life of the South- 


ern heart. 
The bird swoops low, no eye misses the sight 


of him, there; never the touch of his reeking 


‘ 


wing or the gleam of his fiery eye. No sal- 
vation there dawns beyond the tear-clouds. 
“ Dead!—both my boys?” The Southern mo- 
ther, in the grief of as motherly a heart as ever 
beat in woman’s breast, cries thus aloud, and 
there is no pity, and there is no hope, and 
there is yet 20 consolation. Such are the fruits 
of rebellion. Thank God, that we, at least, are 
not rebels to our country. 

Among a people thus embittered as that 
people must be, in whom infatuation has gained 
the better of their wisdom, an exile’s lot is 
hard. I know it to be thus from experience. 
Being South when Sumter fell, when Secessia 
was pronounced king of the states, and the 
guns were fired in honor thereof; when the 
beat of the drum was heard from the new- 
made camps, and the bugle for the muster— 
when “ Home Guards” were established, and 
cannon plante| upon the quiet shores of the 
rivers and creeks surrounding; when starva- 
tion looked threateningly into the face of the 
people, and suspicion followed in the footsteps 
of all who had not enlisted for the war, and 
particularly all Northerners, whom adverse fate 
had cast there; the only really fortunate cir- 
cumstance which I could bring to bear upon 
myself, was that of being situated in the family 
of a Northerner, and relative, where I could 
speak my mind freely, in lieu of being thrown, 
as I might have been, into the bosom of a 
family who entertained disloyal sentiments— 
for had the latter happened to me, instead of 
rejoicing under present auspices, I~ should 
doubtless have ornamented the interior of one 
of Jeff. Davis’s prisons, or expired on a tree. 

T never was a politician, seldom read news- 
papers pertaining to polities, or troubled my- 
self in any way about congress or its laws, 
except, perhaps, to read the greatest speeches 
madé there in defence of the Constitution; and 
in opposition to whatsoever might tend to its 
overthrow; and so, unconsciously admitted 
that spark of loyalty which went burning down 
into my soul, without my knowing it, until my 
nature was wholly imbued with its life. It 
burst forth at the distant echo of the Sumter 
guns—I knew then that I belonged to Uncle 
Sam, heart and all, and to no one else. © 

ES * * * * * se * 

That portion of Alabama in which I dwelt, 
is quite new. It bears the marks of a late 
civilization, consequently the settlements were 
small, in many places. First the school, newly 
established, was broken up on account of the 
war panic. Oompanies, regiments, were 
formed and marched away, with the solemnity 
of a great purpose and determination, Our 
starry flag went down, our blood ‘boiled, and 
we were quietly informed that we must sub- 
mit;. we wept over it in our homes, and 
this was our comfort. Thank God, rebel rule 
could not reach our hearts! Another flag 
went up—it passed our door, and an enthusias- 
tic mob cheered it on. Finally the country 
was left in silence, nearly all the able-bodied 
men having been marched off to the war. The 
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negroes were left. Ah! Uncle Sam had cast 
his eyes sorrowfally, southward; he had be- 
held the cotton-fields far away, and the uplifted 
eyes and the outstretched hands of a dusky 
throng, and that throng knew all, with dumb 
lips and beating hearts. I am asked: “ Do 
they really desire freedom?” Where slavery 
has not utterly crushed out humanity, I answer, 
yes! there is as keen a yearning as may be, for 
this boon—they only bide their time. When 
the clash of our arms shall resound in the hear- 
ing of the settlement where I dwelt, I shall 
look for the illuminated countenance of every 
Harriet, Dinah, Minta, Harry, Tom and Cesar, 
whose faces I ever beheld, while there, and 
whose dusky hands ever waved me with a 
“God bless ye,” back to my native home 
again. 

The negro character, as has always been 
represented, is remarkable for its elasticity. 
Day cares are easily forgotten in the revelry at 
night, in which no two feet are so tired that 
they may not join in the dance called forth by 
the banjo’s thrum. Life-cares, they have none; 
it is not their right to count on life. I ween 
at times, they may dare to cast their eyes to- 
wards the great hereafter, and perhaps imagine 
their brows adorned like unto missus’, with a 
shining crown, and there is their sole conso- 
lation. 

There is something more than touching in 
the condition to which slavery has reduced this 
people, and I speak, too, with the leniency of 


_ one who has seen the brightest side of slavery, 


one who has seen them treated, probably, as 
well as was possible, in sustaining the relation 
which they do—and there it is! They are 
what they are. Slavery has brought them to 
it, and nothing but freedom, as I can see, can 
ever bring them out of it. This, then, is our 
first grand missionary work. + 

Slave-holders who'were sufficiently wealthy 
to purchase substitutes for the war, after the 
acts for enlistments were passed, patrolled the 
negro quarters nightly, and such as were found — 
outside of their cabins were punished, some- 
times severely, and sometimes were shot down 
for slight offenses. Thus strongly were fears 
of danger apprehended. Several negroes of: 


more violent natures, and whose hopes had - 


already set their feet on the ‘forward march” 
to freedom, committed acts for which they 
were arrested and hung, within a mile of our 
dwelling, and without judge or jury some were 
burned alive as examples, with crowds of ne- 
groes for witnesses. It might have been neces- 
sary to our safety—I only mention it because 
it goes to show the suspicion of existing energy 
necessary to those to whom freedom is life ; 
that same energy and spirit which has since 
been exemplified on more than one bloody 
occasion. Roprietieetig F EEG « 

‘‘Loyal hearts!” Yes, a few, whose secret 


we chanced to ferret out, through veils of act- ed 
ed deceit or silent seclusion, but which never _| 


dared to be expressed. And when I say loys 
Ido not mean a nassive enthusiasm such 
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Ba re CTO 
* possesses 4 good many of our ner thern people; 
an enthusiasm W hich, like the ripple on the 
water, is forced by the wind—to die again, 
No! J mean a great, strong, n natural, living 
current, that sweeps everything béfore it, and 
wears the channel deeper, and never stops its 
sweeping until its life gives out at the fountain, 
Ab! no sympathy of patriotism have I found 
here in the North, to be compared with that 
which I received from these poor loyal ones in 
Alabama. Daily, almost, we read or hear of 
those who have left their homes behind, and 
after untold hardships, reached our armies— 
and that is patriotism ; but, oh! go to some ex- 
ile’s home now, in the far Séuith—behold mane 
hood struggling between duty to his country 
and the dvead of leaving the dear ones God has 
given him, to the mercies of a merciless foe. 
See his proud soul bowed, his manhood swept 
away in his own eyes, because woman’s heart 
was weak, and bade him stay, and with bitter 
smile, see him bid the little ones farewell, who, 
with ‘enough, perhaps, of their father’s brave, 
proud spirit within, to keep their eyes from 
weeping, yet cling to him ina pitiful grief; be- 
hold him taking leave of all, and hastening to 
the mountains with his blanket and gun, to 


steal back only under cover of the night, to 


clasp those loved ones yet once more ; behold 
this, men and women of the North, aha then 
give loyalty a name! 

And this is not overdrawn. In the County 
of Fayette, Alabama, at one time, there were 
nearly a hundred Unionists, who armed them- 
selves, left their homes, their wives, and chil- 
dren, and determined to die there together, 
rather than fight against the flag they loved. 


Regiments were sent to drive them from their 


“Freedom’s last abode.” Some were taken, 
some left dead upon the hills, for the winds to 
moan over, and for the little children to weep 
over, and a few escaped”? How many of these 
ever succeeded in reaching our army, I never 
knew. Oh! how fervently we—little band of 
exiles—prayed for such, and how our. hearts 
bled over their unhappy fates, as after night- 
fall, to avoid suspicion, we would meet togeth- 
er, talk over the events of the day, of the 
week, of the war, sing in low tones, our song 
of the Star-spangled Banner, and like guilty 
things, steal tearfully homeward again. No 
one can imagine what sympathy is held among 
Unionists south, (and especially Northerners,) 
or what need neues ‘is of it. A like experience, 


a like desire, a like hope, a like fear, unites, 


them, not only in closer bonds toitheir. country, 
-but to each tle a whose aes torn Hone 
pes homeward! | ree at 


OF eas 


Surely, much as we Slice our ‘soldi sea 
‘ ers, ought 
we not to fill their ranks by sending cman ! 


For the Advocate and Guardian. 
THE WORK AMONG THE DEGRADED 
NOT A VAIN WORK. 


“Wat are your impressions of the work 
here?” said alady to me after, I had spent a 
half day in visiting in one of the most ;wicked 
and abandoned portions of our city.) 1 had 
been in miserable, dirty, unfurnished, smoke- 
stained attics, and in low, damp, windowless 
cellars, but I had also seen men and women re- 
deemed from drunkenness and living in neat- 
ness and comfort, and over all the suffering of 
those comfortless rooms, over all the hunger 
and cold and nakedness, the blessed light and 
hope of those saved ones prevailed. I came 
away hopeful, more hopeful than I eyer before 
felt in regard to such fearfu! places. . Labor 
did not seem to be expended in vain, Charities 
did not seem to be wasted. 4% he weleome the 


visitor every where received surprised me, No 
incivility was offered her. Her visits were 
not deemed intrusions. She spoke with great 
decision and. plainness, but no one sPPeae 
oftended., 

When I saw the derane a) deeradansa il i 
thought, ‘‘ What infinite forbearance Our Fath- 
et has. If He can endure all this, we. too must 
haye patience, and work as pe Can, for the | 
salvation. of these outeasts. We must. not | 
expect too immediate Again for our labor. 
The children in the schools must necessarily 
improve slowly. The street and the family 
influence over them is fearful beyond words, 
It seems almost impossible that, they can live 
in such. neighborhoods . without succumbing 
to the evil that reigns t there, ‘but Godi is mightier | 
than evil and. his grace” can ‘save even when 
hope would seem ‘to. be vain. : Pore 


No one. who. has not, visited i in. these , terrible . 


localities can imagine the want therei is of eee { 


thing that can make life ‘comfortable, and r 
spectable.. No garment, that. qe, hold t He 
gether for a. few . weeks would 
Bedquilts ‘and blankets,. except in. the summer 


Gane } 


) gb ty 


weather, are in great demand, a and. Lold are just as 
good asnew. No matter what is. sent if the 


freight is paid, Every article will go > to relieve 


Be j q 
| 
/ 


Children E Deparinient, 


5 eee 


| LITTLE EFFORTS. on n 4 


. | ALITTLE child I am indeed, 
And little do I know ; ; Tee) 
, Much.care and help I yet shall weet 7 7 hey? : 
That I may wiser grow, D) if 
If I would ever hope to do , 
Things great and good, and ape too. 


But even ‘now I ought to try — 
To do what good I may; 

God never meant that suchasI > 
Should only live toplay,. , : 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep, and wake, and neyer think, 


One gentle word that I may speak, * 
Or one kind, loving deed, if 
May, though a trifle poor and weal, 
Prove liké a tiny seed; 
And who can fell what edd may | spring 
From such a ay little thing? , 


Then let me try, cept day end how, 
To act upon this plan: i 
What little good isin my. OWT 
To do it:while Lean. withieiattoae de 
If to be useful thus I Lg UN Gee ae 
Imay do better by. and bys. wae sual 


‘ 


lashes tae “forthe Advocate and Gunet, 
ileal THE DRUNKEN HOUSE: » 
A TRUE STORY. —BYa sUNDAY- SCHOOL 1 eat 
| CHAPTER, ti resell: feat Bir? 


Now you Aa come from’ church, and put | 


away all your over-coats and hats, s sit. with 

me a little while, dear children, and I will 

tell you the story. of a Drunken House. 
You love stories, lam sure; for I never 


saw a little boy or ‘girl who did not, and I - 
closers be- 


think you will like this 
cause it is all true. ‘Tt is 


and I know these poor creatures y 
shall tell you about, better ae n I know 


a 


gome, ania | 1 


suffering. Inever so much wish myself ‘vich | 
as in such places, Money expended, bhere | 


yields a better interest than this world o: 


give. But we may all: remember. the widow’s aie 


mite was an acceptable offering ; Ak 


raked or feed the bana eid 
ae Bs 


that they may move the sooner and ae. surer, ee 


on to freedom and victory ? 
beh Rd ay fd fash: 
Shey % 


eens 


_‘Ifwe exercise faith, Goa will | eneourage it i ig |. 


ily 


Improve the prin and God he them. 
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for a poor woman by the name of Skinney; 
Mrs. Skinney. Do you k 5 i 
avs you know whether she 
lives here? “Very likely,” said he, “but 
this Is a of a place.” Twas more afraid 
than ever; but turned toward the frightful 
dwelling, and determined to gom. One door 
led into’a liquor-store, but that great door was 
barred; for the man who owned the house 
had) threatened to turn the store-keeper out, 
if he kept such a noisy place; so now he 
kept the outside door fastened, and all who 
wanted liquor went in another way. 

The other two doors were natrow, and 
close together, and both led into small entries, 
and up old rickety stairs. I entered one of 
these, and in going up the first flight of 
stairs, I met a little girl with a water pail in 
her hand. 

“How do you do, little girl,” said I, “ what 
is your name?” “Bridget, ma’am.” ‘Can 
you tell me where Mrs. Skinney lives?” 
“Yes, ma’am; on the top floor.” 

She went out to get her pail of water, and 
I walked slowly up another flight of stairs, 
picking my way among the dirt and holes, 
and wondering whom I should next meet. 

Then I shook the dust off my dress, and 
knocked at the first door. ‘Come in,” cried 
a woman, with a coarse, husky voice, and I 
opened the door, and stepped in. 

There sat a tall ragged woman, on a low 
stool, holding a little boy in her arms. This 
tall woman with her ragged clothes and bare 
feet, was Mrs. Skinney; and it was her harsh 
voice that had called to me to walk in. She 
was not drunk then, and a kind mother’s 
heart had come into her again, while she 
tended her sick child. She turned her head 
to look at me, and exclaimed hastily, ““Come 
in, if you ain’t afraid of small-pox.” 

I was very much afraid of it, and thought 
it wrong to expose my health needlessly ;, 
but J had come out with a desire to do good, 
and when we make the effort, God will help 
us, and enable us to overcome many and 
great obstacles. This was not a very great 


one, however, for I had been vaccinated and 1 


knew that I could be again, as soon as I 
reached home; so I stood still) and did my 
errand to the poor woman. _ / 

_ After telling her my name, and where I 
belonged, I said that I had heard, of her, and 
had come to see if she would like to attend 
a mother’s meeting, on Thursday’ evening. 
It would be in a nice, pleasant place, with 
bright fire and hghts, and some good ladges 
would be there, and we would sew, and read 
and sing, and pray; and she should com- 
mence any garment she liked, and when she 
had made it, it should” be Hers, ‘and she’ 
should carry it home. iss 
. She appeared very much:pleased, and said’ 
she would:go if ber boy was-well enough. I, 
rlanced around the room, and thought. I. 
should rather be almost anywhere than there, 
but she was accustomed to it, and I suppose 
the dirty, bare place; looked better to her 
than it did to me. : isus Shell gabe SH 
~ Linquired if there.were other families an) 


the house, and she said there were six or 
seven; so after promising to call again when 
the child was well enough, I took my leave 
and went to hunt up the others. 

Mrs. Conner, Mrs. Hurlham, Mrs. Larry, 
and Mrs. McGarry, were all at home, and 
received me vety politely, They were all 
intemperate women, and their rooms were 
almost as dirty and uncomfortable as the one 
T had just left; but I sat a little while in 
each, and tried to become acquainted with 
their occupants. But there is one that I 
must tell you most about, and that is Mrs. 
Shelly. 

When I went to Mrs. Conner’s room, 
there she sat upon an old trunk, looking 
dirty, ragged, stupid, and lazy. Her hair 
was straggling about her face, her bare feet 
were sticking out from under her dress, and 
she was hugging an old shawl around her to 
hide the waist of her gown, which was al- 
most torn off, and all unpinned. 

“Tm the worst woman in Ameriky,” said 
she. 

“Why, what do you do that is so very 
bad ?” 

“O nothing, only to myself, but I’m drunk 
all the time.” | ’ 

“Well, that is bad enough,” said I, “but 
you needn’t get drunk: you can have good 
drinks enough, without taking rum or gin, or 
any such thing, and drinks that will not hurt 
you, too; and you can get some of them as 
cheap, or cheaper, than you can get your 
strong drink. There's tea, coffee, lemonade, 
and molasses and water, all very nice, and 
you might take as much as you needed, and 
they would not make you drunk.” 

“0,” said she, “I do, not drink liquor be- 


cause I love it, but when I come home from 


work, I say, Bridget, mother’s tired, go get 
me a little gin.” : 

“But do you want Bridget. to get drunk, 
too? Do you want her to say when she be- 
gins to work, ‘Mother used to drink gin 
when. she was tired, and I must drink it, 
too?” 

The poor creature looked sorrowful, and 
said, “I want Bridget, and Katie, and Mich- 
ael, all to be sober.” @ 

“Well, then,” said. L “if you are tired, 
and want drink when you come home, have 
it ready before you go. Save some of your 
earnings, and buy a nice lamp, witha little 
kettle over it, to male your ‘tea or coffee im, 
or else haye gour lemonade’ all made, and, 
then when you come home, you will take; 
that instead of the at Sia ahaa Ai dia 

Mrs. Shelley seemed very grateful for my: 


‘advice, and after promising to try to do pet- 


ter, and getting 4 promise from me to call 
at’ her room, I left her, hoping and praying 

that this goof@matured, honest: woman, might: 
become ‘sober’ herself, and lead. a happier, i 


hetter life. than she wassthen leading 
et ._ To be co water 2 
be Stet 
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For the Advocate and Guardian. 
HINTS TO PARENTS. 


d and written on the 


Muon has been sai 
Many 


government and training of children. 
rules and theories have been set, forth by able 
minds, some of which, if carefully observed and 
practiced, prove very beneficial in family gov- 
ernment. But probably no rule will infallibly 
apply in all cases; nor will any one rule be 
applicable to all in the same family, wliere 
there are several children; simply because 
children aré of diverse dispositions, and as one 
after another is added to the family, the cir- 
cumstances and habits of the whole household 
become somewhat changed. 

The field is a wide one, and the subject of 
great importance, We propose merely to offer 
a few suggestions to parents, on one or two 
traits too commonly seen in children at the 
present day. 

One deplorable feature noticed in very many 
children, is an exceedingly ill temper. How 
many of my dear readers—you who are pa-" 
rents, or who haye the oversight of children, 
have been pained to witness this evil in your 
loved little ones; a sour, morose, petulant, 
fault-finding disposition, beginning to develop 
itself, frequently, in those that are very young; 
and sometimes so manifesting itself as to repel 
with disgust all who approach them. Now 
there may be’ different causes for this. We 
admit that some children are naturally of bet- 
ter dispositions than others, but we think that 
in a majority of cases, the difference is not so 
much in their nature, asin their education, and 
the influences surrounding them. We hold, 
with many others, that the wise man had it 
right when he ‘said, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” If any one shall 
say there are exceptions to this rule, I answer, 
that in those exceptions it is more than proba- 
ble that the child was not trained exactly, in 
all respects, as he should go. Bae cutled 

It is a lamentable fact, that in many a fam- 
ily (and some professedly Christian ones, to0,). 
this spirit of fretfulness is found pervading the 
entire household, from the parents» down to 
very young children, What a sad state of 
affairs! It would seem that if. anywhere on 


‘earth peace and harmony and friendship should — 
prevail, it ought to. be within the domestic 
circle. - pdt ibe edna 


: OR ie 


Children are very observing, and learn 
easily; and if they see and hear scolding and 


| quarreling among the older members of the 


family—between the father and mother, for 
instance, or the older brothers and sisters, or 


tate 


between the servant and other members of the 


family; is it strange that they should learn the 
same? Dear parents, agreat/and fearful re- 
kponsibility rests upon you, as educators of 
those immortal beings that are committed to 
your care. And think you that human wisdom 
is sufficient for these things? No one is so 
wise but that’ he “may profitably ask counsel 
from on Hig by and ‘Seek! thet, wisdom which 
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alone will enable him to perform these duties 
faithfully and acceptably before God. 

You cannot commence too early to instill in- 
to the mind of your offspring habits of cheer- 
ful obedience, love and sweetness of temper. 
Let your example be such as you can safely 
allow them to imitate, and as far as lies in 
your power, require such example to be set 
by all with whom they come in contact, both 
young and old. Where will they ever learn 
to be gentle, affectionate and kind, if not at 
home, around their own fireside. 

And while we would urge these self: govern- 
ing principles to be implanted in the young 
mind, we would caution a too indulgent love 
for your children. What I mean is, do not 
make idols of them. Undoubtedly many chil- 
dren are made selfish and wilful and spoiled in 
this very manner, by being made too much of, 
and too much indulged. They need sympathy 
and notice taken of them, and must have 
amusement; and we believe it right and prop- 
er to join with them at times in their innocent 
sports. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween playing with children and making play- 
things of them. 

Parents, would you see your children grow 
up to youth with gentle, winsome manners 
and even tempers, to manhood and woman- 
hood highly honored and respected for purity 
and virtue, see to it that you do all in your 
power, aided by divine wisdom, to start aright 
in the early morning of their lives, those hab- 
its and principles that you wish fae n to retain 
through life. — 

Finally, would you succeed in this great 
trust that is committed to you, let your life be 
pure and holy; let your children know that 
you love them, and have the highest interest 
in their welfare; strive to bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
ever look above for counsel and guidance in 
every trying hour, and your childreu will call 
you blessed long after you have gone to enjoy 
your reward. J. W. G. 
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PRAYER. 
FOR AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


FATHER, lovingly behold him, 
Far away from earthly love! 

Jesus, tenderly enfold him; 
Comfort him, 0, Holy Dove! 


When he longs for smiles parental, 
Father, may he look to Thee; 

O, most tender, O, most gentle 
or all parents Thou canst be. 


Blessed J esus, draw Thou nearer 

y, When his heart doth vainly call, 
Brother, sister,”—then be dearer ; 
Better to him Thou than all. 


_ 0, Thou Christ tyne. and human, — 

"Who hast laid Thy holy head 

On the tender breast of renin ‘ : 
“Thou who human tears hast shed 


a ‘When ‘unto Thy love | hea age 
‘ender pain, in, biel manly pi ont 
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Wilt Thou listen to his crying, 


stran i 1 
Wilt Thou wipe away his tears, ge lines that darken both sun and moon. 


The atmosphere is full of fire and smoke. 
Many weeks have passed, and no rain has 
fallen to water the parched and withered 
_ vegetation. Streams are drying up—resort 
is already had to winter stores for the suste- 
nance of flocks and herds. Fields and for. 
ests have become combustible almost as tin. 
der, and as the locomotives emit the flying 
sparks, in many cases destruction marks 
their path.’ The cry of “ fire,” at midnight — 
startles whole communities, and the excla- 
mation is inscribed on hill and valley, “Be- 
hold! how great a matter a little fire kind- 
leth.” 
The question arises, “ Are the precious 
blessings, so long edge upon the evil - 
and the good, henceforth to be withheld, till 
our guilty nation shall bow in deep humility 
before the King of kings, and iar forth 
fruits meet for repentance ?” 
What if, for the space of three years and 
six months no rain should fall? Whose 
hands would be strong, who would not then 
be constrained to acknowledge the utter de- 
pendence of man upon , his Maker. And 
why should. there .not now be, -witnessed a 


If Thine all-wise hand disposes 
That soul-piercing, cruel thorns, 

Mingle with his sweetest roses, 
Let Thy peace of pain be born. 


If his cherished gourd must wither, 
Earthly joys must fade and fly, 
Lift his sorrowing eyes up whither 

Joy and hope shall never die. 


Thou his human heart didst fashion, 
All its sorrows Thou dost know ; 

May Thy Spirit's sweet compassion 
Heal or soften every woe, 


If the sunlight plays around him, 
And his heart is glad and light, 

Let Thy smiles of love surround him, 
Making brightness still more bright. 


If his soul, in darkness groping, 
Scarcely for the light can pray, 

Change desponding into hoping, 
By Thy Spirit's cheering ray. 


In all holy, high endeavors, 

Give him strength to do and dare: 
Let his feet be tangled never 

In the tempter’s countless snares. 


Daily nobler, higher, purer, 
May his soul’s aspirings be ; 
Daily stronger, sweeter, surer, 
Grow his loye and trust in Thee. 
Father,—God, who go dost love him, 
Thou didst give Thy Son for him; 
Saviour,—God, who so dost love him, 
Thou didst die his soul to win; 
Comforter, who so dost love him, | 1 
Thou hast dwelt his heart within. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
One in three, and three in one, 
Through “the mercy and the merit” 
Of the victim, victor Son, 
Of the slain and living One; 
Keep him, strengthen and uphold him— 


yy 


£ 
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UGE a ae ead he oe ‘| universal turning to the Lord? « Why 
fo te aod | Should: we ube teiticeen any more ?” Who 
has not been guilty in His sight. Who 


has not disobeyed His righteous laws, been® 
ungrateful for His daily mercies, and why 
should we not as a whole people, at once 
imitate the example of the children of Israel, 
who, when their sins were visited with the 
rod, and their iniquities with stripes, Tepent: 
ed sincerely, and unitedly sought births 
with their whole h . 
they committed, ¢ of w 


ly guil 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 16, 1864. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Here we are, in the country. Its fruits 
and flowers and broad harvest-fields give 
smile for smile, far as the eye can reach. 
The carol of birds breaks the stillness 
of early morning, and drills gratefully upon 
the ear in contrast with the din of. ae 
streets; 3% 

But everywhere the ‘thitsey earth J ‘cries 
out for rain, The harvest moon is full, and~ 
looks kindly down. upon rich products of the 
finest. of the ee oP to be aes 


aie va 


Unlike the sol ‘als summer moon ay other 
years, it greets us covered with blushes. Is 
it ashamed of the race, for Ae since the 


its silvery beams, robbi 
and pee li oF is ie 
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has not passed here for a long time un- 
marked by a funeral, So in quick succes- 
sion—even in the country—“ Man goeth to 
his lone home, and where is he ?” 

To-day the obsequies of the soldier-son, 
the hope of his parents, the promising, youth- 
ful Christian, remind us of the thousands like 
him recently fallen, of the many home circles 
where one is not. “We pass to the cemetery 
on yonder hill-side, pause at the resting 
place of loved ones, recall the living forms, 
and, as fancy paints the resplendent glories 
of the bright abode—the dwelling place of 
those who sleep in Jesus—the inquiry 
comes, “Are they now ministering spirits ? 

’ Do they too bend over us with the great 
cloud of witnesses?” There are portions of 
this consecrated ground reminding us that 
those who visit cemeteries in the rural dis- 
tricts are often pained by observing how lit- 
tle attention is paid by the living to these 
sacred enclosures. True, there are excep- 
tions, creditable to the heart of survivors, 
but graves grown over with thistles, head- 
stones fallen, half-covered with rubbish, fen- 
ces dilapidated or as much wanting in taste 
as the suburbs of the drunkard’s home, are 
numerous. Perhaps within the scope of 
vision, on every hand is seen the home of 
wealth, embellished with appliances making 
the site pleasant and attractive. This is 
well, but why forget the little niche where 
kindred rest? Why not in all cases makeit 
a spot where love may dwell; where chil- 
dren and children’s children may infer from 
its surroundings that, those “gone beforé”° 
were worthy to-be loved in life, and their 
memory cherished to the latest generation. 

Among the topics suggested by passing 
objects and events, amid the Sabbath still- 
ness of the country, is the Sabbath desecra- 
tion so fearfully prevalent. 

In apology for a Sabbath excursion and 
picnic, by several boat loads ‘of people, 
whose hilarious mirth and profanity resound- 
ed, far as the voice could reach, a looker on 
remarked, “This is the only day they have 
to enjoy themselves with their families; 
they are obliged to work all the rest of the” 
week.” And what if they are! Six con- 
secutive days of work, then a Sabbath of 
holy rest and worship, “not finding thine 
own pleasure,” were appointed for man by 

the Infinite Author of all good.’ His will in 
this regard, uttered from Sinai, has been 
made manifest through all time, and upon 
those who set at naught his precepts, from 
any pretext, be they individuals, communi- 


lo 


while those that honor Him He will honor, 
proving to them in life and death that ‘In 
keeping His commandments, there is great 
reward.” 

But list! the rain, the blessed rain, pat- 
ters upon the roof—it descends in living 
streams, All nature is revived, and to those 
who have felt its need, it is truly like cold 
water to the thirsty soul, Should we not be 
grateful for the gift, verily the stones would 
cry out. 

Onondaga Oo., N. Y., July 26th. 
a 
“ SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD,” 


Tue following sketch records the death of 
another beloved friend, who has recently 
heard the gracious summons— 


“Child, thy Father calls—come home.”’ 


None who knew her best, could doubt that 
it found her with lamp trimmed and burning. 
As one of our Home helpers, she was in- 
deed faithful unto death. arly enlisted in 
this work, blessed with means, a companion 
with like sympathies, and regarding herself 
as “only a steward,” after duly counting the 
cost, and estimating the responsibility, she 
became a foster-parent, gradually ‘increasing 
her beloved flock, till seven orphans called 
her“ mother.” These dear children’ shared 
her toils and cares,’ tears and prayers, and 
tender maternal affection, while she lived, 
and such provision for their education and 
maintenance as. she would have made for 
her own children—was duly secured while 
her mind was unclouded. These dear chil- 
dren, who survive, though twice orphaned, 
may well be comforted by the reflection, that 
their Heavenly Father has made them ob- 
jects of His special care, in so long giving 
them such excellent parents, with the lasting 
heritage of their prayers and benefactions, 
Following, as they should do, their precious 
example, in a few short years at ‘longest, 
they may hope to meet them, “In the Chris- 
tian’s home in glory,” no more to part. 

May this record suggest the inquiry to any 
reader who may be living only for self, or to 
hoard for heirs they know not who—whether 
it would not be the best use of this brief life 
so to spend it, that, when ended, the gracious 
Saviour may say of each and all, “She hath 
done what she could.” 


Dirp—in Madison, N. Y., June 9th, Mrs. 
Mary Putnam Howard, aged fifty-three years. 
Less than eighteen months ago, death 
denly, with little 


ered that home; an 
ning of his approae: lled the husband, 
father, to hiiowe . Again he has 


ties or peoples, His judgments must certainly | come. His step more slow, but the tread 
be expected in the future as in the past, | none the less sure, and the wife, and mother, 
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sleeps the sleep,of death. Mrs. Howard 
was one of the few who, the more intimately 
she was known, the more beautiful did her 
character appear. Naturally diffident, and 
shrinking from self she did not seem to the 
world all that she really was. To those who 
knew her best, there was a firmness of prin- 
ciple, a depth of piety, and a purity of mo- 
tive, which we have seldom seen equaled. 
Another striking trait of her character was 
benevolence—she forgot self in the desire to 
do for others. This it was that prompted 
her to take to her heart and home, so many 
who were orphans, and homeless. In her, 
they found all that a mother could be, and a 
home, surrounded by all that wealth and 
taste could supply. It may truly be said of 
her, “None knew her but to love her, or 
named her, but to praise.” 

After the death of her husband, the cares 
and responsibilities of her situation fell upon 
her with crushing weight. She remarked 
in the commencement of her sickness, 
that she had lived long enough, since Mr. 
Howard’s death, to feel that her strength 
was not sufficient to meet the duties devolv- 
ing upon her. While she felt that the chil- 
dren needed a mother, she longed for the 
rest of heaven, and could say, “For me to 
die, is gain.” As the spring opened, and 
everything in nature looked beautiful; she 
said, “I have asked only for a little corner 
in the ‘grave-yard, where I might rest, but 
now I feel that if it is the will of my Hea- 
venly Father, I would like a little larger 
place.” She would often repeat hymns and 
passages of Scripture, expressive of her feel- 
ings. The voice of prayer and singing, she 
especially loved to hear, and at such times 
we have seen her countenance light up with 
an expression almost heavenly. She talked 
much of rest, and often repeated the hymn, 
commencing, aire 

‘““In the Christian’s home in glory, 

_ There remains a land of rest.” 
Once when repeating it, she said with a 
smile, “There is rest for you, rest for me; isit 
not beautiful ?” pies Se 

Her body, beautiful even in death, rests in 
that little corner in the grave-yard, her spirit 
in the bosom of her God: As was remarked 
by one of her children, ina letter to her sis- 
ter; “We have our life-work before us, to 
imitate her example.” 

Let it be our prayer, that when the last 
great gathermg-day shall come, and all na- 
tions go up to judgment, we may meet her, 
with the loved ones who have gone before, 
at the right hand of the Lamb. Ps 


Memory OF WronG.—A rich landlord once cru- 
elly oppressed a poor widow. Her son, a little bey 
of eight years, saw it. He afterwards became a 
painter, and painted a life likeness of the dark 
scene. Years afterwards he placed it where the 
man saw it. He turned pale, trembled in eye 
joint, and offered any sum to purchase it that he 
might put it out of sight. Thus there is an invisi- 
ble painter drawing on the canvas of the soul a life 
likeness reflecting correctly all the passions and 
actions of our spiritual history on earth. Eternity 


will reveal them to every man. W. 
our earth-life again, a gee 
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Our Book Talble, 


The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, writien by herself, 
with Bxtracts from Mr. Sherwood’s Journal, 
during his Imprisonment in France and 
Residence in India. Abridged from the 
London Edition, Boston: Am. Tract So- 
ciety. New York: J. G. Broughton. 

This autobiography of the originator of the 


Orphan Schools of Oaleutta, the friend of 


Henry Martyn, and the author of “Little 
Henry and his Bearer,” is full of interest. — It 
was completed in her seventy-fourth year, 
when she says of herself, “I can read the 
smallest print, write four or five hours a day, 
sleep with unbroken rest at night, and declare 
myself, with grateful heart, one of the very 
happiest old women that ever cumbered this 


earth.” 


Human Sorrows. By the Countess AGENOR 
pe Gasparty. Translated from Advance 
“Sheets, by Mary L. Booth. Same publish- 
ers. 

This is a singular book, a suggestive book, 
a book of good influences. ‘‘ Oppressions,” 
“ Mistakes,” ‘Dejection,” ‘‘ Destruction,” 
“Despair in the Soul,” “ Beautiful Sorrows,” 
“Death,” and “ Wherefore,” are the headings 
of its eight chapters. The author, in the pre- 
face, likens herself to one who would reach 
forth reyiving cups of water to the weary, 
fainting ones, passing over earth’s desert- 
places. 


Progress; or, the Sequel to Jerry and his 
Friends. By Attoz A. Dopex. Same pub- 
lishers. 

This book, and the excellent one of which 
it is the sequel, deserve a place in ey pele 
day- se library. DEST eh 


Our Birds. By Mrs. Fanny I Boren Snare. 
Same publishers. 
The pictures and stories in this ‘tthe book. 
will please children very much, and instruct 
them, too. — : 


Good..Oonduct, Cards, for Presents and Re- 
wards. 12 Cards. Same publishers, 
This is a compact little package of beauti-, 
fally-colored pictare- -cards.. i 6 AAT, 
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and comfort to man, beast and herb. And | What untold misery is entailed) upon) the chil- 


how full of music is its silvery voice! 


“Tt seemsias if the warbling 
Of the birds, in all their bowers, 
Had been gathered up in raindrops, 
And was coming down in showers. 


Oh! faint-hearted and faithless one; look 
up! Rejoice, and praise Him who ‘‘ sendeth 
rain on the just and'on, the unjust.” 

As day ‘after day passed—bright, po vaing 
days, and the sun and the moon hung in the 
heavens like balls of fire, and the earth grew 
dry and hard, and the herbage withered, and 
the grass became brown and sere, how positive 
you were that God had faa aR us, or but 
remembered us in wrath. You shook your 
head despondingly, and prophesied drought 
and famine. To-day, you have your answer, 
from the open windows of heayen.., | 

“If ye walk in my statutes, and keep my 
commandments, and do them; then T will 
give you rain in due ‘season, and the land shall 
yield her increase, andthe trees, of the field 
shall yield their fruit.” Why should you dis- 


‘trust the kind watchfulness of Him, who, ages 


ago, declared, ‘‘ While the earth "remaineth, 


_seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 


summer ae winter, and ROR hie aight, shall 
not cease.” 

But, if ne whose holiness is tha deat as 
His wisdom and His love, sees fit to send 
famine and distress to warn us of our ingrati- 
tude and forgetfulness of Himself, can you not, 
with humble and trustful heart, echo. those 
sublime words of the prophet a old?“ Al- 
though the fig-tree ‘shall not. blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines, the Tabor of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 


| meat, the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 


and fee shall be no herd inithe stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in. te God. 
of my salvation.” 


Ed silt cabelas 
fat cae -JOTTINGS. ee 
” FROM THE NOTE *B00K OF A BIBDE-READER, 
i LTiY SIs ify Senet rte: 


ne entering the: apartment of a poor: woman 


: living on the top floor of a tenement-house, 
she exclaimed, while. her eyes filled with tears, 
2k thought I should never see you again. a 

‘Then, in ‘broken’ 


was afraid you was dead.” 
language, being often obliged to stop and weep, 


she tried to tell me how mercifully the Lord | 3 


dren of such parents, and!wh; 
blessing to these otherwise Bt ee 
saken children are: the Home Ina. schools, ; 
Went thr ough a@ Tow ‘of. tener ent- HO 
containing more than fifty families, 460g 
could induce any to attend our chapél-serviceg! 
Not more than twelve or fifteen familiey’ i 
fessed' the Protestant ‘faith: |'A» very) large 
proportion of them weré German Catholiesy 
and glad to get the German mad gy a 


I was supplied. Ny niah 
Le oe 
oust af 
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July Tth. | Feel as though Ne B 
provided with a sewing- -machine, Mor Loanno 
see how she is to provide for tbe five. little. lt 
children otherwise. ‘My only hope | of ‘obtain. | S 
ing this object, isto’ call ‘npon' some of | ‘the’ oe 
wealthy members’ ‘connected! with ‘the 0 * Hi 
church; and yet every feeling of my nature a 
rebels against such a step. di Twill goin 
the strength of the Lord, Maré ast aconarth ae 

| Loening.. How much, neta the, Lord bas 
been to me than my fears! uf have. already 
received ten dollars, and Mrs. — urged me 
to call again when her husband was at home, 
as he might do much more. | ~ dined 

8th. ¢ Called to sée’ Mr, +4 fn ds 
me twenty-five dollars,’ I have, now just the 
amount I need to purchase the) bau alate 
for Mrs. B. Iamso'thankful. 6) ©). 

Visited Mrs. —— again. « “Although. a pro- 
fessed Roman Catholic, she seems. really anx- 
ious. to have me visit, her hs She spoke of e 


ace 


Way to find Rest.” 
third chapter of Joh 
*said, “*O, how bea tf? 
Ohrist ‘as, the | c 


had dealt with/her; how He had raised up a) | a 


friend for her in pe deep poverty, who had: | 


bak a; bie wants, an how fated I | o 
ho} 


en mesic 


all ready to go to the meeting last Thursday, 
when she happened to think it would not be 
time until next week, and she felt so disap- 
pointed, She enjoyed the meeting so much, 
that she thought it long to wait. They are 
strangers in the city, having come from To- 
ronto, Oanada., She said they were brought 
up)in the church of England, and when they 
first came here they went to the chureh in —— 
St., but were obliged to stand, as no one gaye 
them.a seat, They remained at home on Sab- 
baths for several months after this, when a lady 
who was looking for, Sunday-school scholars 
found them out, took the children to §. schol, 
and) invited the mother to attend our little 
prayer-meeting. She does attend, and will 
attend our mission hereafter. 

Attended the funeral of Mr. ——. © After 
the family returned from the grave, about six 
o'clock, I went in to sympathize with them, 
knowing how desolate their house would ap- 
pear to them at that hour. The son, about 
fourteen years of age, who has been 4 great 
grief to his parents’for the last’ few months, 
refusing to go either to S. School or church, 
taking a seat by my side, said, ““IwishI could 


makeup-my mind to go to the 8. School again, | 


those were happy days when I did go,” and 
burst into tears. I urged him to break away 
at ouce from his wicked associates, and resolve 
if God spared his life, to gonext Sabbath. He 
sobbed out, “Tm afraid I can’t.” I told him 
to look to Jesus who was both: able and will- 
ing to help him. We then bowed together 
before the mercy-seat. When I took léave of 
the family, he said to me, “I will try.” © Not 
long after a good place was found for him'in 4 
pious family in the country, to which he went 
very willingly. I feel so thankful to have him 
away from the associations by which’ he was 
surrounded in the city. Found a place also 
for his little sister, through the Homé. 0. 


2 e < 
EXTRACTS FROM VISITOR’S REPORT. 
Mrs. , Seventy-five years’ old, lives with 


her son, eighteen years younger, in 2 little 
yoom in arear building in —— St. 


failed and be had to leave,*so they draw six 
dollars a month relief-money. ‘Three dollars 
and a half of this goes:for rent, and with the re- 
maining two dollars and a half and what they 
can earn by spooling wool, they manage to live 
in a humble way. The old lady was quite ill 
the morning we called, and had sent her son 
for the dispensary. doctor, “For,” said she, “if 
my last days are come, it will save an inquest, 
and tbat Idon’t.care for, youknow.” The doc- 
tor soon came, made two or three inquiries, 
dashed off a prescription, and in a moment 
was off again. There were many more cases 
in hand probably, and it wasn’t a very pleasant 
place to linger in; it wasn’t very neat, but 
the sick woman had felt too weak to sweep, I 


The son. 
was in thearmy, but after two years his health 


presume, and Thomas perhaps didn’t notice it 
through the smoke of his pipe. 

‘“* See what poverty’s done,” said slie, as she 
turned back thé clothes on ‘the bed ‘a ‘little, 
“driven me to use my table-cloth as a/sheet : 
but that don’t prevent my béing cldthed in the 
garments of Christ’s rightéousuess; T haven't 
much, but more than I deservé, for every sin 
deserves the wrath and durse’ of God, and if 
He took away from me every blessing) it 
would be no more than just.) I'don’t feel bad all 
over, don’t féel bad at the heart.’ He dont 
make ‘us suffer everywhere at oncé.!! I) was 


saying so to an old woman, and she replied she | 


didn’t see it so, He'd pretty near taken away her 
sight, and His mercies were about ‘all taken 
from her. Ah, she wasn't right at the heart, 
she/needed another kind of sight there.” 

We spoke of her great age, ‘‘ Oh, yes, most 
people don’t live to be as old asJ, almost all the 
people I used to know are gone, I knew 
many ministers in Ireland, they’re almost: all 
dead, Mr. R. who baptized and first admitted 
me to the Lord’s table, has gone to his reward. 
Yow’ll pray with me, it will cheer me, and 
strengthen me.” 

We feit through the whole interview, like 
sitting at her feet to learn of her, for we could 
notefail to see she had long been taught in the 
school of Christ. 

A kind lady, seeing « forlornly-dressed boy 
wandering along the street, called him into her 
house and had. him. exchange his pantaloons, 
which only-reached to his knees, for’ some of 
greater length and cleanliness, ‘had him put’ on 
a clean shirt and sent him to one of the Indus- 
trial School teachers, who thought from ‘his 


-story and’ manners he was a suitable case for 


the Home for the Friendless. He was 14 years 
old, had been an orphan three years, “had been 
tans all around anywhere it happened since 
then,” he said, Had lived with a baker awhile 
and Beat bound out once, but the man he lived 
with, struck ‘him sometimes and he couldn’t 
stand that. He had an! uncle in a hospital in 
the city, so thought he would come down and 
find him. , He was taken tothe Home, and the 
ladiesyafter consulting together, thought it best 
to have him go to the Juvenile Asylum’ for. 
awhile, ashe had’ evidently been left to ‘come 
up,” and needed to be wpden greater aioe 
than those of the Homnen aiicn 86403 Hh t 
Six montlis or 80 ago, our” aerate Wei aie 
rected to a sick soldier’s suffering family. At 
our first’ call we found the mother just re- 
turned from a visit to her husband, who had 
been a few daysgin the hospital, as she was un- 
able longer to * for him, and also earn the 
necessaries of life for themselves and three lit- 
‘a one’, their scanty means having been ex- 
sted. by his long illness Not long after 
a e husband and, father died, leaving’ the 
widow with three children ani itor a time her 
aged father, to feed, clothe and keep warm 
during the imeloment season approaching. We 
gave them now and then a pair of shoes or 
much-needed garment, helped her get a sew- 
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| moré unto the perfect day.” That 
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ing-machine, and places were found for two of 
her alflakel, To-day we called at the little 
room, wheté we had always found her before, 
and she was not there; had moved away some 
timé previous. Fortunately, she happened to 
be in the neighborhood, and when we sent to 
obtain her number, éaine’ herself, | She and 
her boy wete looking so much healthier, so 
much neater and less careworn than of old, 

that we could not refrain from congratulating 
her on their changed appeatanée. 

“Well, yow see,” she responded, ‘my fa- 
ther, who was & great car'é to me, has gone to 
livé with my sister; my two children; I know, 
are in good pladea) where they will be well 
trained and’ cared for. I’ve got a pleasant 
room, at s low rent, in’ the upper part of the 
ity, if a house with .only one other family. 
I have an abundance of work, and only my 
little boy and myself to do for. When I was 
hére, the Jandlord kept raising “my rent, and 
promising to make repairs, without doing so. 
There was a drunken family above me and be- 
low, and my children were exposed to learn 
all manner of evil. If I ‘earned a dollar, it 
would not much! more than ‘get a meal for us 
all, as things were, and I was discouraged and 
anxious all the time.” 

Mrs, A. was out, looking’ for her boy, when 
we called. She had sent him on an errand, 
and he had been gone too long. On her rée- 
turn, she said, she had sent him’‘to get her 
only whole dress, remaining, out of ‘pawn. 
She had so dishosed ‘of it, for two successive 
days, to get bread for her ‘shinee! young: children. s 
A few months ago, her husband came home 
sick, from the army. She nursed him careful- 
ly; frawings -relief-money in advance, till he 
was able to return to a hospital in Philadel: 
phia, where he went, as she was unable to 
earn ‘enough for all the family. He has not 
been paid for some months, and she needs 
money much. She wanted employment, said 
she had never yet asked for help, nor did she 
wish to. We/advised her to'go to the Home 
to consult with the Committee in regard | ‘to. 
her gies Bourse / if ace bie theo meds Cie iahth 
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SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


Sommsopy wrote a book, ‘with the title, 
“Never too Late to Mend;” the application to 
the story i is not so very mdnkedt but the prov- 
erb is a good one for use in anny life. For 
many people deny it practically ; ‘or if you 
venture to speak to them of a fault or failing, 
(which is always rather delicate business 8) will 
even say, ‘Oh, I’m too old to learn, n or, “It’s 
too late for me to make wl change, my ways 
are fixed.” 

f “Aga man thinketh, 80 is he.” 

soar if we are Christians” truly, we can 
never leave ort of sight the Christian idea 
growth, of progress. ‘ The path of the just ik 
as the shining light, which shineth m 
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child submits, but the law of right. 
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ing sun in the beginning of its course, comes 
up to brightness and glory, till it brings the 
perfect day, not creeping along in mists, and 
shadows, and clouds, and only pretense just 
before it is ready to set in darkness. It is too 


late to let our light shine just as it is going 


down at the close of life, 

The point of growth and self-cultivation of 
which I have been thinking, is that of Disci- 
‘pline. We have discipline enough in life, most 
of us; but it is that which our Father sends 
because it is needful—because we will not grow 
without it. Doubtless it is well for us, but 
who. can. tell whether much of this painful 
process might not be spared us if we would 
discipline ourselves; if we would take the rule 
of right and conform ourselves to it in all 
things, bringing all into subjection. Oall you 
this hard? Our Saviour says, ‘“‘My. yoke is 
easy and my burden is light;” it is only when 
we resist, that we feel the pressure hard and 
painful. 

We call ourselves a self-governing people, 
and yet our children are running wild with 


over-indulgence, and if they happen to havea’ 


stronger will than their parents, running com- 
pletely over their heads. Of course we can 
expect nothing better of them than still more 
willfulness, when they are older and should 
have come to years of discretion. Selfishness 
and self-will are plants of wonderful vitality 
and strength of growth. 

We can do our children no greater kindness 
than to govern them when they are young— 
that is, to teach them self-control; for even 
when they are punished, they yield to motive, 
first the fear of the rod or of punishment, later 
the fear of offending us, then the fear of doing 
wrong, of displeasing God. ay j 

“But,” said a mother, ‘I can’t Gchieal, my- 
self, A can you expect me to control «my 
child 2” 

‘Too late to mend,” evidently that Tein: 
thought so. No; we can learn self-control, 
and we must learn it, if we would be just to 
our children—if we would not be absolutely 
cruel to them. It will not do to be governed 
by mere caprice, it is not our will to which the 
Mere 
submission to blind force is not discipline. 
Here is the principle. 4 

_ “But, mother, please let me go.” 

“My dear, I do not think. it right, and you 
know it is not best.” ; 
“But I want to go so much.” . 

ue know it, and I want to. have you,. ao it 
would be easier for me: to say. yes, and have 


4 


- 00° more words about it; but I must do what 
5 is tight, hard ‘as Ab < -is, and. you ‘surely do not 


wish to. do wrong,’ hs p 
any reasonanla. ohnld urge fee 
t inight. | be to give up, the pleasure. 


ful obedience to unreasonable commands is hard 
and sharp discipline, and requires much grace. 

“Fathers, provoke not your children to 
anger, lest they be discouraged.” 

Among other good lessons the war is teach- 
ing us—and hard and sharp they are—is that 
of submission to authority. Our young men, 
ay, and older men, too, are learning to obey. 
We had all been sovereigns, till there was 
danger of our becoming despots, and quite too 
many in number for one country. _ Too many 
wills clash and interfere; where some rule, 
some must obey. So, we will be thankful for 
this discipline, also, and hope it may extend 
to obedience, to law and order. 

“A child left to himself bringeth his mother 
to shame;” and men, left to themselves, may 
bring their country to shame. v. 
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WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


THEY are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, 
They are sowing their seed in the noonday’s glare; 
They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight; 
They are sowing their seed in the solemn night, 
What shall their harvest be? 


They : are sowing their seed of pleasant thought, 

In the Spring’s clear ight they have blithely 

wrought; 

They have ebrougtit their fanciés from wood and Gell, 

Where the mosses creep, and the flower-buds sve 
' Rare shall the harvest be. - 


They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 

Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed; 

Of the gentle word and‘the kindest deed, 

That have blest the heart in its sorest need. 
Sweet shall the harvest.be. 


And some are sowing: the seeds of pain ; 
Of hate, remorse, and a maddened brain ; 


And the stars shall fall, and the sun shall wane or ; 


Ere they 3 root the weeds from the’soil again. ep 
4 0 Dark will the harvest ie 


i aa some are standing with idle hand;. g 

Yet they scatter seed on their native Tend. 

And some are sowing the Seeds of care, 

Which. their soil hath borne, and still os eit. 
Said. will, the harvest eiiceld 6 ef 


fhiey ve sowing ‘the seed Of noblé deed, ~ 
With a sleepless watch and an earnest Thesl / 


With a ceaseless hand o’er the earth they sow, eee 


And the fields are whitening where’er they go | 
: _Rich eS the harvest be. 
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Sown in davies or sown in light,” “ref 


Sewn in weakness, or sown in might, se ezutpi dats 


Sown in meekness, or sown in wrath ;. 
In the broad work: -field, or the. shadowy patt 
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For the Aavocate and Guardian. 
/ I CAN DO NOTHING, | 


i I wAvE a poor person for you to visit, ” 
sai 
Geir mother, as I sat ait over my 
There had been no rest for me that day, me 
as I thought upon the weary cares and ‘duties - 
that were pressing upon my mind, jand: ‘feet, 
and hands, and eyes, it seemed to me that rest 
would never come, No’ wonder, then, ‘at my 
reply, or that it comes so often from those in 
like circumstances.—‘I can do nothing.” — % 
False words, wherever uttered! =, _- t oa 
A poor woman, without friends, without a 
husband, and with five young children; these 
rere tue objects that Iso hastily discarded, — 
But my good angel prompted me to look 
again; and in a low, dark corner, on an’ old — 
bag of straw, lay a poor little sufferer, worn 
by disease, and pining with) hunger. His 
bones were scarce covered by his skin, and 
every look was of agony. A feeble wail and 
—‘Drink, drink,” was all that I could hear, 
and a cup of cold coffee, without Eueae or milk 
was all the mother had to offer, . GN a! 
O, who could not do odie “Who 
could not provide { the small allowance of food 
for that dying one, and who would not blush 
at his own hasty decision in regard to his own 
abilities? Who could look upon that wretched 
abode, with its utter destitution of everything 
tending to comfort and cleanliness, without 
finding some spring in his own heart which | 
might flow for the ‘healing 0 or ye of that 
sad | PIB ih 
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FAMILY Devotions, —Singing adds to the pleasure and 
profit of family prayers, and when two or three members 
can sing, it should constitute a part of the morning or even- 
ing devotions at the family altar, This idea we have long 
held, and usually practiced, and it has been refreshed by re- 
Cently joining in morning devotions in a family where both 
parents and four of the children united in the singing; and 
they really seemed to sing with the spirit and the under- 
standing also. This added new interest to the family deyo- 
tions. Praise and prayer should go up together, when we 
pay our night and morning vows. 

Family prayer is not unfrequently irksome to the young. 
But singing added, the Bible read together, the singing and 
reading being participated in by all, as far as can be, and 
the prayers short and spiritual; family prayer thus comes 
to be a pleasing, welcome, and profitable half hour of morn- 
ing or evening domestic privileges. 

The altars of prayer in Christian families are grateful in- 
cense to heaven, from myriads of domestic circles in Chris- 
tendom. Let praises be joined to reading and prayer,when- 
ever it is practicable; and the impressions and influences 
from family devotions, upon the children, shall last for many 
coming years, and never be lost. 

God hath set mankind in families, no less for religion, 
than domestic purposes. 


It is unquestionably true that pa- | 


rents cannot meet rightly all the obligations they are under 
to their children without piety; nor can pious parents fulfill | 


all their duty as Christians, without sustaining the altar of 
family prayer; and whatever shall add to the interest of 
family devotions, should be included. Singing, whenever 


this is practicable, will increase the pleasure of the hour of 


prayer.— Morning Star. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of DONATIONS to the 
Home for the Friendless, from July 10th to 
July 25th, 1864. 

$20 entitles the Donor to a Life-membership, and a copy of the 

A, & G. for life.) 


HOME: j 
W. BL—A Friend, Mt. Vernon... tbat 75000 
Wt.—Mrs N. G., Bridport....,.... 1.00 
A Friend, ‘Waitsfield.. 1 00 


.— Bequest of Asenath P. Clarke, late of EWesterly, 
per DrJ.S. Clarke, Newport $200, less;tax...... ven, 190/00 


Conn.—Mrs J. H.. Bartholomew $3, D. Bartholomew 


BR. 


and Master A. H. Bartholomew $1 each, Ansonia, 5 00 

. W.—M. A. H., North Evans ag CLIO 
1: Rey A. T. Young, SGackett’s arbor. -« 100 
\A Friend, Binghampton... 10 
A Friend, Lima, pair of gold ‘Sleeve buttons ai and...... 9 15 
Mas MM "Tarall, ‘Mrs J. Howes and Mr J. mics } 
son, Gouverneur, SS ee cpor roe ag) quasars 7 peal -00 
W. Simonds, per M. Barker, Munnsviile.! . 200 

3S. Cummins, mden... 50 

©. M. Boynton,’ ‘Gourtlandville:. 1/00 
Mrs. A; E, Briggs, Fredonia. 1:00 
A’ Friend, Batchellerville-.. 25 
‘Mas D, M. Woods, Williamsburgh. 1,00 
B.C. Greene, ‘Brooklyn ese 20 00 
1.00 


N.Y. City Wii, Ambler.) 


Pa.—Mis LA. Childs, New Bpilggelthias perRuP,’ Pa 100° 4 
Mrs L. Waters, Warren. 
BA, Ws Clifford. 


Onio.—Sarah M. Conrad, ‘Atwater, 
S. B, ulburt, Guilford. 


Th: Laura Crittenden, Belvidere 
A Friend, Prairie POnds....ss;secr-ssssn0s 
George Pp ay Camp Douglass, Chicago 
Avails of dried fruit co ected by the children; near 
Monticello, per Mrs Lotty Searritt; Godfrey.., 


-—Postmaster "Waupan,...,,. 10 
wit Myers, Prairie duibae.. 200 
Mo.—R. Webb, St, Louis.,,..,,. ; : 1 00 

CHILDREN’S RESPONSES. 
oradg Ergene and liza Smith, Higumond 
ee eGenter® ee I eg Volek se eA eee a I oF 15 
Gonncoil: by Laara J. Fuller, ColWMD EA none 4 0b 
_W.—Olara Patehin $1,a birthday gift, : ded whe) 
x 10¢, thelr mother 1/65, Wray lands :.4.-2:+-q2--seshehmaney 275 

— AUG, RiCHMONG....-5<--sss-errerenennres 100 
Opatna, Ceatla, Walle Morris and Sadie, with their . 

mother, Fremont........... ‘ 


Wis.—Clara, Fond du Lac.. 
Yowa,—A little daughter of Mrs R. W. Holme 50, 


her grandmother 1 50, Lowa City........-.-- sadedstaonrerves 3 9 
Children, Durant, per Mrs A. WH. Keator...cee-rs 8 50 
WIDOWS’ FUND. 
N. ¥.—Mrs Huldah Hall, 3 Brookville i my 
Mrs 8. B. Bowen, founbesz eye 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 


N,. ¥.—Mr and Mrs Frost, Gaines, to part const. ee 
Nancy J. Frosta L. M.. 

Bequest of Mrs P, Sheld 

age ye Frances Ei. 


10 00 


20,00 


10 00 | 
5 00 


Gaughiet i Sona B. ogre d. yea” 
N. W. City.—A. Friend, to apply ona “a M. 


@Ohio.—Mrs Alfred Branch, Mallet Creek to const. 
herself and Mrs Elizabeth B. Gardener L. M,’s to: 
be applied on WidOWS’ FUNG... ceseseesseeseees 


wea Heman ‘Downing, Princeton, to comp. L. 


40 00 


10 00 
10 00. 


To comp. L. M. of Mrs M. J. Lucky of Vacaville, 
Cal., per Mrs Lotty Scarritt, Godfrey.........ccceseee 

Bequest of Mr Linsley, late o ogy abet to apply as 
first payt. of IL. M. 's'for Mrs 4, C. Linsley, Pine 
Run, Mich.. Mrs L.'G. Bramble, Prattsburgh, on 
Y.and Mrs L. L. Bush Belvidere, Il., per & 
Linsley, Executor... 


Towa.—Mrs,T, L.) Hurd, to. comp, 1. 


a 
80/00 


M. 
daughter, Mrs B. W. Holmes at, and ie from 
Miss 'T. O, Hiolmes first payt. on L, M 


of her. 
20 '00 


bb eseatbsesses. fee 


ED <p ———____ 


CLOTHING, PROVISIONS,’ &c., 
July 10th to July 25th, 1864. 


Conn.—Middletown, a box containing two nice shawls, 


hosiery, gloves and fancy articles from J. M. Colgate. 


N. ¥.—Lawrenceyille, a package of clothing from Mrs ) 


Lichtenthaler. 
Newark Valley, collar from Celia Bement. 


Bedford, box containing quilt, dried fruit and stockings 


knit by a little girl ten years old. 

Miech.—Battle Creek, box containing quilt, clothing, dried 
fruit, &c: from the Guardian Society, with 100 garments 
for,children from the ‘‘ Busy Bees,’’ per Mrs Silas Cox, 


Important Legacies have been lost to the Home throu; es | 


informality. ‘It is therefore earnestly requested of those w! 
devien to benefit the Institution by)givin: 
last Will and Testament, that they rd use'the following: 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and peaneaip to,the American Female Guardian 

Aas Legislature of New York, in | 
, tobe. applied for the Benefit 1 
the Home for the Priendless. or to other charitable uses | 


Bécieiy, incorporated b: 
phe year 1849, the sum/of: 


ofisaid Society. 


The Will should be attested by three witnesses, who' should 
write ag 


and inithe presence of the testator and each other,/and that 
the testator on to yu that it was his or nen Jast Will 
seen Testamient. danas 


Hs leES std ' 


Aims of the Am, Female ‘Guardian. Society, 


“Ist. “The ‘Society aims to rescue from degradation, physi- 
cal and moral, the children of want, homelessness and 
pe wherever found, who reall be committed to the So- 

siotin saccordance ‘with its, Charter, and 
pro non in their institution, to REN to whai 
aiante d, &c., to,secure for themypermanent country honxes 

hristian families. 

‘Mo; reach as many as: possible! of tnisisame exposed 

Class of children oe ough fy elas b scurrgunoine 
circumstances, “ban be lome ‘bi 
mates, may, neve: ities be be Sabnaleaan from the ecu Oe 
of the city street, taught habits of industry and propri ee 
conduct, the knowle ‘eof the Bible, and surround 
influences that, ey AE AT otective an eaaite 

(Several hundred of*this class receive food, raiment, in- 
struction and watch;carethrough the agency of the Society. ) 


3d. To afford a,place a: Gl aap as at protection for destitute | 


respectable. young wome: without’ employment, friends or 
home; and within the age and circumstances of temptation. 

4th. To aid and encourage destitute American widows 
with small children, to avoid @/separation as long as Breet 
cable, by furnishing apparel, pede etc,, a ARIE 
curing remunerative em ‘ar-as itm: bel obtal 
ed, and also to adimonis: 
‘that often abound in the: sdthvbige ofthe lowly. 

th. To use the Press to enlist the Palle mind in in  behalt 
ofthe several site He Ha ae reg A bls hed | } 

ome,” since it was » 
ateftered fed nd eloted, “temporary a aes Rae 
ehildren and ain’ As sus a Dye Le is 
feng and is enystantl) ene ng do sis Pane 
MGS wussine BUY, 

che #4 


ing, Provisions ae jure deasy ail 
Wear Packet, ok letters, laaistita atic wiih sleds 
) / OH FOR THE FRIENDLESS,) | — 
PDA peer ie peta 

» LL al vie 1888, ] Pie 
Way ee wea be er: Se oe oy 
similar list ia. peal by mail, pret ng when Pte pales 


was forwarded. 


of transmitting funds, is Bratt 

| Es Salle Ae UREA OLAS BY 
wituse, ipl basement Ue | dali Me 

| Meru carrier ofthis paper, Mx, Jou H, Lane, is author 


ized to receive subscriptions to the ADVOCATE AND Gu, 


praw and also ‘donations to the AFG. Soc. and Home for 


Pig Beare fh 
sen go on. renewals of P cians, 
always sta ein whose hei they were pet poe 1868 


y 


v our 1 


we 


received from 
} 


it a place in their | 


‘ainstitheir names, their place of residence,and state | 
that they signed the instrument at the request of the testator, | 


TA suifable — 
or arehbest |. th is neces: 
ak vat and Seo atche ae they should be made up, if possible, « of 8, 2 


claries’. ‘as ins | 


) 
lie gies wary of the poral, pills | 


ae) RK, J Shae 
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J 
WONDERFUL CRADLE? 
Brown's PATHNT BaBy-TENDER, & wertical | ae a Ba- 
and delightful SPRING-CRADLE. easily convert in S 
byjumper, Baby-horse, Baby-walker, High-chair, Pe x 
Chair, Nursery-chair, Hobby-horgse or ‘Ottoman; the Late 
designed to obviate the evils of the rocking motion an 
TAKH THE PLACE OF A HIRED NURSE. 
Ornamental; compact, strong and durable. The wonder 
and admiration arents and the delight of children. 

Mr. ANGHLL , Home for the inten cles after using 
it in his ore than two years. “ Tf mothers 
generally kne great value of the, ‘paby-tender in ‘the 
ane of chi aes they would deny themselves one meal a 

(if reper ne cane it.’” 
gents wanted im@ll parts of the 7rorth and West. An 
excellent opportunity for profitablu and useful employment. 
Send for illustrated circular, 


699-708. BROWN & €O., 483 Broadway, N. Y- 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
NEW YORK. 
hole may No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capita .$2,090,000 00 
Assets, Ist Saieesy 1864. 3,286,270 33 
Wi abilities, | .Jo,....1..0rss}-- athe 3 32 
This Company insures against loss or Geers by FIRE, 
and the risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and 'TRANS- 
PORTATION, on favorable jrermns. ' Losses equitably ad- 
justed and promptly paid! 
ae CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, "Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. t 


t tees (anes a 


FERRIS FEMALE INSVITUTE, 

135 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 32d STREET, 
‘Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D. D., LL. D.,; President, 
Mrs. M.S. PARKS, Misses C. BREWSTER & C. E. FERRIS, 
Principals. A tew pupils admitted as boarders. 


To Donors.—Small Packages, sent to the City by private 
hand, may be left at either of the following places: 

North Bro’s and Gillett, Com. SESSLER Domestic Cor 
ton’ Goods, &c., &¢., 12 Murray St. 

Jas. O, Bennett, Commission Merchant, 30 Whitehall St. _- 


POSTAGE ON THIS PAPER. 
pat the new-law, ipormesuiue! on single copies of the Ae 


en ee 


ee ies lente te ind more pan 
copy, aceoritn to N eenenonG 2 
Pera vctadieei ren 
om. copies, | en a 
From to 12 on aba edger ees 
and so on, at the rate of 6 cents ; quarter. for every 4 ounces 
(or eae mete the ‘at 1 post 

coats e the pay i e. 
shasta aloes) anin of po ee 


hem, ni 


and § 


indneement ito. oo 0) P eeiveat ele 

opps small club of i noah Hf e git singly te 

nae eee et Pat 
D} 

160) pone rt : 


ea ltasa 
mate- f 


cig nies to be. 


K Ouse 


nol — : Oo .in, ae 
©,0f Qc 
“expeiise on a blishers 


Fae Clpienames 4 peat: ek 


aoe alarge ad ad mn 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF Se HOME’ ” “SUENES. 


{here haye béen prepared, in order to give our distant 
friends a more perfect idea of the instituti 
a series ON twelve beautiful pictures, taken 


accuracy, by the well-known: photographer, E. "ANTHO : 
Hoa. e following: 

. HOME FOR.THE FRIEND 

i Ee 

ae CE 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


From a Soldier in Alabama.—This lonely 
Sunday evening, Iam seated to write a few 
lines to you. We have not the opportunity of 
listening to the sound of the gospel at present, 
our chaplain being in very poothealth. For 
several weeks past, a few of wS-in the regi- 
ment, united together in brotherly love, have 
kept up a very interesting prayer-meeting ; 
holding it out in the open air, and seated upon 
some logs probably felled by the enemies of our 

once peaceful and happy nation. Yet even in 
* such a place God has been with us, and 
strengthened our poor hearts, and encouraged 

us to press on in the good cause, 

I wish to do something for the Home. I do 
not, like many of my brother soldiers, have to 
lay out any of my wages for tobacco, &c., and 
not knowing a better way of spending a little 
of my earnings, I send you two dollars for the 
benefit of the friendless. J. B. B. 


First Offering.—I have earned one dollar for 
doing without butter fifty days; and as it. is 
the first I have ever earned, I wished to send 
it to you for the benefit of the dear children at 
the Home. Exma B. 


What a Teacher can do.—I have been en- 
deavoring to awaken in my school an interest 
in the Home. The little girls are piecing 
quilts; they have completed one, and have 
another well on the way. A few have brought 
in their pennies, amounting to $1 60, which 
they wish to have sent. 


Sincerely yours, A. M. 


With a donation of $5 00 came the following note: 

The enclosed is from-a widow lady over 
seventy years old. She, being very industri- 
ous, made a very nice bedquilt, quilted it, and 
the price of it she sends to you; but nothing 
can induce her to ae ae) name known. 


d.—A little ‘pied haying become 
trying tovcare for, by reading the paper print- 


$8 10, in a single school district. She wishes. 
your acceptance of the gift. Yours, 
A H, L. N., for 


vty Atioz DonALpsoNn. 
Jewett City. ; 


“We must help others live. ”__Enclosed you 
will find three dollars, which is your yearly 
allowance of money for the use of my charity 
cow, which I hire out for the benefit of the 
. One dollar of the pay I get for her, I 
. have reserved to give to the Sanitary GCommis- 
sion. My heart is divided between the suffer- 
ing soldiers and the Home, so my money must 
be too. Please use this for the benefit of 
widows. J hope to be able to become a Life- 
member next fall. I am a soldier's widow. 
and if I geta pension, I want to help aon, | 
with it, and by being economical shall have a 


= 


Anterested. in the poor children that you are | 


ed by your association, obtained the enclosed | 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN. 


little more than enough to support me. What 
trying times we are having! It is almost as 
much as any of us can do to live, bit we must 
help others live. Ilove your paper, and am 
very much inter ‘ested in the visitots’ reports. 
When I read of the suffering ones that they 
find, I long to be rich, that J might send 
enough to bring relief to all. L. 0. 


Dear Madam,—If all the children who are 
readers of the Advocate would remember the 
Home children with a dime on every succes- 
sive birth-day, would it not entirely support the 
little ones sheltered by your kind care? Oan 
the matter be brought before them in such a 
way as to secure a hearty response? I wish 
it might, and that the “ Dime Birth-day Offer- 
ing” may greatly swell the amount of your re- 
ceipts, is the earnest wish and prayer of a sin- 
cere friend of the Home. 

Mrs. J.iW. Hover. 


Dear Madam,—Enclosed please find fifty 
cents, a birth-day offering from a child five 
years old%#a dime for each year. The idea 
was suggested by a notice of a similar offering 
in one of your recent papers. It struck me 
quite pleasantly, and on thinking of it, it oc- 
curred to me, that by our custom of giving 
birth-day presents to our children, we are not 
giving them the greater good. We are told, 
“st ig more blessed to give than to receive;” 
why not, then, on these days which are in- 
tended to be days of blessings, let them share 
in the blessedness of giving. They understand 
quite well enough what it is to receive, but are 
they sufficiently educated in the grace of giv- 
ing? If we, as parents, would reflect more on 


the exaiane, ennobling influence of a habit of 


benevolence on thé character, I am sure we 
should strive to cultivate it me 
dren. Bete: i 
f _ “Give, give! be always giving: ped Aas as 
_ Who gives nothing is notliving; = 

_ The more we give, Patel stusr. 

The more we live. fife 


"A friend in Kahsss, writes: i 
Our state has been deeply aqiictedl: canes is 
threatened with yet greater sorrow; © 


the wrath of man to praise Him.» Many of 


our young men, the past year, have laid. down | . 
O, what sorrow | 


and distress fill our land! ‘When, oh, when ] 


their lives for their country. 


will this unholy war cease, and ‘peace ‘be re 


stored to our distracted and | bleeding country! | 
Will our God have compassion, Borbss and | 


pr ot yeas 


SU ted to mourn her loss. 
ait alae . 
we will still trust in that God who will make 


it tie ray, of | 


From. B. L. 


Begs eile eaten ua practicing self- 
etd @ sake of con- 
uting something for fhe relief of poor little 
children under your care, I have done without 
butter for one’ hundred » ‘days for which I got 
one dollar. Please fina it enclosed, i 
Dew Mrs. Stone Please find eteloRea 83 
50, a small offering from the children of Du- 
rant, lowa, whose hearts have been stirred 
and war tied for the Home children by reading 
your excellent paper, and learning of the good 
example of others. The good wishes and 
prayers of warm hearts attend the small sift, 
and may the blessing of our Heavenly Father 
be with you in your labors of love, is pe) 
prayer of your friend. A. ELK. 


Mrs. Stone,—I send you this dollar to ‘be 
given to some family whose father has died in 
the army. Itis the money that I wished to 
spend to celebrate the fourth of July; but 
mother thought it would be more patriotic to 
give it to some one who had suffered for our 
country; so I concluded to send it to the — 
Home. I have three brothers in the a ay; 
and I think it would be better to sen d) my 
money as an offering, because none of - ¢ em 
have been atte wounded, or very sick. ls 

A. H. H. 


Drzp—March 23d, of Consumption, Mrs. 
Preset Drake, wife of Mr. Ge _— of j 
Jelloway, aged 48 years. . Hf alee aa 

“She was remarkably retiring, ‘80 much 80° 
that few. knew. eee ‘excellence. Hers” “was: 


he ‘Quietly she li 
died. She bore the ae 
of life without a murmur—the pains of death 
without: a struggle or a groan. She leaves a 
Christian husband, now thrice weer and : 


“WHY haltest thou, deluded heart? — 
~~ “Why wayerest longer in thy choice 
” Is it so hard to choose the part i 
~~ Offered by Heaven’s entreatin; ico? 

Baek ‘look with clearer eyes again, 
Nor strive to enter in in vai 
Pre 


